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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



A SUMMER EXHIBITION OF 
AMERICAN METALWORK 
AND FIXED DECORATIONS 

1 HE fittings and appointments of the 
American house of the eighteenth century 
were amazingly complete and varied. 
Then, as today, the standards of living 
controlled largely each householder in the 
quality and variety of his household equip- 
ment, but the customary life of the period 
rendered peculiarly uniform the types of 
these fittings. Aside from the movable 
furnishings of the house — furniture, tex- 
tiles, glass, and silver — there were the many 
details of more or less fixed decoration 
which really are a part of the architectural 
scheme of the house, and upon which was 
concentrated some of the finest craftsman- 
ship of the times. To show a group of this 
latter material, a small exhibition has 
been arranged in the north end of Gallery 
H 22 to last through the month of Septem- 
ber. 

The objects shown have been chosen 
chiefly for their interest and value to the 
housebuilder who is following today in 
the early American tradition. Interesting 
treatments of door-hardware, leaded glass 
transoms, and side-lights, of fireplace and 
lighting fixtures have been gathered to- 
gether not with the idea of showing every 
variation of any type but to include chiefly 
pieces which contain suggestions for 
modern application and use. 

The craft of the metalworker has sup- 
plied many of both the fixed and the mov- 
able appurtenances of the colonial house. 
About the entrance door is concentrated a 
pleasing group of wrought or cast brass, 
bronze, iron, pewter, or lead. Among 
these fittings the knocker is perhaps the 
most important, for upon it was expended 
the chief elaboration. From the beauti- 
fully modeled S-knockers of the middle of 
the century to the more sophisticated 
delicacy of the bail-knockers of Adam or 
Empire influence the same high quality of 
design and execution is seen. With these 
knockers were used fine locks of brass or 
iron, strap hinges of various types, and late 
in the century transoms and side-lights of 
glass with divisions of lead or pewter in 



skilful designs. The interior doors were 
treated with no less careful attention and 
locks and latches of brass and iron and 
hinges of the strap, H, and H and L vari- 
eties were adjusted to the scale and weight 
of the woodwork. 

About the fireplaces was gathered much 
of the finest metalwork in the house — 
andirons, shovels and tongs, cranes and 
fenders — which form essential elements in 
the design of the fireplace. 

Lighting fixtures form a department of 
beauty and variety in themselves. It 
must not be thought that the lighting of 
the more pretentious houses was limited 
to the simpler fixtures made in the Colonies. 
Many of the more elaborate examples of 
sconces and chandeliers were imported. 
Brass and cut-glass lustres, sconces, and 
candelabra found a place in many of the 
handsome interiors. Until well along in 
the eighteenth century most of the illumi- 
nation came from portable lights of several 
sorts. Some of these portable lamps, 
candlesticks, and candlestands are shown 
for the suggestions which they may hold 
for application to modern use. Toward 
the end of the century when candles were 
less of a luxury and the economic prosperity 
of the colonists allowed them more leeway 
in their study of decorative effects, sconces 
and chandeliers were used for general light- 
ing. 

Among the wall and ceiling fixtures 
shown are the simple lanterns and Betty 
lamps, girandoles of wood or composition 
in which silvered glass used as a reflector 
gives a sparkle at points on the wall, and 
hall lights of thin blown glass suspended 
on chains from the ceiling. 

In choosing the objects to be shown, the 
effort has been to limit them to work which 
bears the stamp of American production. 
A number of examples of door-hardware — 
hinges, locks, knockers, and handles — have 
been lent by W. Gedney Beatty and Alex- 
ander McMillan Welch and Mr. Beatty 
has sent several interesting pairs of and- 
irons. With these exceptions, the mate- 
rial is from the permanent collections of 
the Museum, some of it never having been 
shown. 

C. O. C. 
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